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AS THE LEADING CAUSE, 


THE PUBLIC CHARACTER ITS COLOUR DRAWS ; 
HENCE THE PREVAILING MANDNEPS TAKE THEIR CAST; 


EXTRAVAGANT OR SOBER, 


LOOSE OR CHASIE. 
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LISCELLANEOUS. sister’s infidelity, and in vain seeking anymeans dy.” “ Allin vain, sir, (suid Gust:vus) all in 

= oF tliat — uf vindication. For ever cursed, then, (cried , vain ; your secrecy is needless.” Know, that 
i ‘TAL E. he atlast) be the whole hypocritical sex! What | on that hateful eve ot All Saints, I, I myself was 

look can be the look of innocence, if Emilia’s | concealed in the church, and heard the vile 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KOTLEBUE. | was not? Brothe!:;beaman. |} orget a woman | transaction which Emilia confessed to you. J 
( Concluded. ) unworthy of your love. Let no recollection of | know that the lovely youth for six months daily 


IT was at this time that Baron T—, the bro- 
ther of Emilia, a major in the Brunswick ser- 
vice. returned from America. He ijoved his 
sister sincerely, and Count Z— had been the 
friend oi his early years. He, therefore, as soon 
as possible after his return, obt. ined leave of 
absence for a few months, and hastened to em- 





brace hisrelations. Accustomedto see his bro- 
ther’s house the seat of pleasure ; accustomed 
thereto find an entertaining circle of both sexes, 


drawn together by the Count’s affability and hos- | 


pitality ; he was nota iittle surprised to per- 
eeive the door shut, which formerly was ever 
open. Heimagined, however, it might be caus- 
ed by some little excursion of pleasure ; he 
knocked at the door ; a miserable Swiss open- 
edit. “ Is your master at home:’’ “ Yes,” re- 
plied the porter. “ Weil, so much the better.” 

He entered : no tootman opened the door ; 
no lady’s maid tripping forth to meet him ; no 
jap-ciog barked ; no parrot chattered ; ail, all 
was dead. as in the habitation of amiser. He 
walked intothe Count’s room and found him sit- 
ting on asofa, with hiseyes rivetted on Emiiiu’s 
picture, which hung opposite to him. 

Starting, as from an oppressive dream, he 
staggered towards the Baron, burst into his arms 
in speechiess agony, and pressed him with fer- 
vor to his heart. At the same moment a flood 
of tears gushed from his eyes, for time had con- 
verted his rage into melancholy. 

“ Brother, (exclaimed B.ron T—) what means 
all this ? Your house is now no nore the sume, 
and you, scarce can | recognize you. Where 
is that maniy bloom, which once adorned your 
cheek? Those frightful looks forbode some ter- 
ribie calamity. Where is my sister?” “ Ah.” 
cried the Count. The Baron started, and hasti- 
ly demanded, “ Is she dead ‘”” “ To me she is 
dead !” returned Gustavus. “ Explain your. 
self,’’ said her brother. Alas ! (cried he) the 
grave ol her honor was the grave of my peace.” 
Displeasure lowered upon the Buron’s fore- 
head. ‘* Her honor! Is it possible ? No: it 
ca nothe.” “ And yet, alas, i.is,” cried the un- 
fortunate deluded Count.—Sobbing, and scarce- 
ly ble to articulate his words, he reluted to the 
friend of his youth, to the brother of his still be- 
loved Emilia, the edventure of that hateful eve 
of All Saints—his anguish, his fury, his re- 
venge. 

Biron T— stood fixed in gloomy, speechless 
meditation, shuddering at the conviction of his 


a faithless wife intrude upon the joys of youth 
which beckon to youfiom every side. You have 
concealed this affuir ; you have thereby spared 
the honor of my fumily, for which I thank you: 
and now, from this moment, En iliais dead; her 
name for ever banished from ourconversation.” 

Baron T— kept his promise. ‘The name of 
the Countess never fell from his lips ; and tho’ 
a secret sorrow likewise preyed on him ; altho’ 
the wasted form of his once so much loved sis- 
ter often floated in his sight, yet he assumed a 
cheerful look, and, together with his brother, 
rushed from one vortex of dissipation into an- 
other. 

One day they happened to be sauntering in 
an open walk in the city, where noblemen and 
beegars, and persons of every acscription, pro- 
miscuously paraded ; suddenly the Count es- 
pied a priest, pale, eniuxiated, and supporting 
himself upon a stick. “ Heavens! (cried he) 
see, that is Emili.’s confessor.” Baron T— 
started, looked fearfully towards him, and was 
silent. ‘ Come. dear T—, (said Gustavus, af- 
ter a pause) let us tear the wound once more o- 
pen. I will address him. I will prove to him 
thatI am we!lacquainted with every particular. 
He will notacknowledge any thing, but his looks 
will betray him.” 

He seized the Baron’s arm, and drew him a- 
way partly against his will. ‘ Reverend old 
man, (commenced the Count) whence the sor- 
row which I see pourtrayed upon your saliow 
cheek ‘” “ It is not sorrow, my lord, (answer- 
ed the priest :) I stood upon the brink of the 
grave, but it has pleased the Aimighty that I 
should return to this world. Iam better, and 
by order of my physician, have to-day, for the 
first time, stepped in‘o the open air.” *“ | con- 
gratulate you,” suid the Count. “ Do you know 
me ‘’’ “ Undoubtedly, my lord, I have the hon- 
or of speaking to Count Z—.” “ True, (repli- 
ed he) you are speaking tothe unfortunate Count 
Z—, whose misery is to you alone no secret.” 
“ My lord, (stammered Anselmo) pardon me, I 
do not understand you.” The Count cast alook 
of bitter scorn at him: “ You mean to say you 
must not understund me. Have you not been 
surprised that during these thr e years you have 
not seen my wife at the chair of obsolution :” 
“ No, my lord, (replied the pgi@st) I have not 
been surprised. She probably ies found a man 
more worthy of herconfidence. It has hurt me, 
I will not deny ; for she is a noble, exceilent la- 





bed-chamber ; I know that he each 
we were at suffier. You see, 
sir, all, all 1 know. You have pardoned he: in 
the name of God ; butas I hope for pardon 
from God, I cannot.” 

Anselmo raised his hands and eyes towards 
heaven. “ Almighty providence, (excluin.ed 
he) now do | see why thou hast prolonged my 
life ! Now do I see why thou hast not heark ene 
ed to my fervent prayer that I might depart to 
the habitations of peace. Oh! my lord, what 
have you done? Your wife is innocent. ‘You 
must remember young Wildham, the orphan 
whom you ecucated, and for whom you, three 
yeers since, procured an ofhice in the customs. 
An unlawful an.or had taken place between him 
and your mai -servant, and their meetings were 
in yout chamber. Her ladyship at length de- 
tected them. She cisn issed the serv.nt in- 
stantly, but concealed the whole from you, Le- 
cause she fecred your husty temper, and wish- 
ed not to ruin the young man. ‘Lo me she cis- 
covered the whole trunsaction, because her scru- 
pulous conscience reproached her with the icea 
that the girl, after her dismissal from your sere 
vice. might be guilty of more irregularities.” 

As ui thunderstruck, tortured, racked b y eve- 
ry word which fell from the confessor, stood 
Count Z—, and trembled in every limb. He 
recollected that young W iidham had lately mar- 
ried his wife’s forme: servant, and acknowledg- 
eda chila of son eyecrs old tobe his own. ‘Lhe 
scales fell from his eyes ; the mist dispersed : 
he saw his beloved, suffering, innocent b milia, 
and sunk senseless against a tree. ‘The Ba on, 
almost as violently agitated, s'ood rooted to the 
spot, and unable to speak. The pious pricst 
immediatly gave a signal to a hackhney-coach- 
man, and conducted the brothers to the Couut’s 
house. 

| Scarce had Gustavus recovered his feculties, 
when he called aloud #r horses’ During the 
| few moments en ploy ed in preparing them, he 
| ran to and fro, howling and wmnging his hands. 
| In vain did the Baron and Anselmo endeavor to 
| console him ; he saw them not ; he heard them 
| not. The horses arrived at the ddéor ; hg rush- 
| ed down the steps, threw Limself upon one of 
| them, and galloped away without looking behind 
| 
| 
| 


vistied our 
time escaficd while z 


him, or asking whether his brother wouid ‘ae- 
company him. 

Baron T— followed him. \ Awayithey flew, 
over hilland daie, dey and night, without resting 
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a moment longer than was necessary to change 
horses. At midnight, ufterthe second day, they 


knocked at the gates of the castle. 


Emilia, stretched on her bed of straw, just 
started from a terrific dream ; she heard the 
noise at the gates; she heard them opened ind 
again barred. Hark! The footsteps of many 
persons echoed thro’ the dark and lonely guile- 
ry, which ledto her prison. Hark! ‘The key 
clinked in the lock of t!e iron door; the bolt was 
pushed aside ; the door was opened; the glare 
of twenty torches dazzled Emiii.’s eyes. See! 
a writhing man lay at her feet—she recognized 
her husband. See! a weeping youth ley in her 
arnis—sne recognized her brother. Oh! who 





| but shadows of your own creation. 


can describe the raptures of a guiitiess soul, , 


whose innocence «t tengthis manilest: of a ten- 


der heart which at once recovers all that is dear | 


to it! 

As yet the Count was stretched upon the earth, 
sobbing and asking whether she could ever for- 
give him. Sheembraced him ; forgave him ; 
and attempted to raise him ; in vain; he saw 
her wan, disfigured countenance, und buried his 
own in dust. Enilila at last knelt at his side, 
clusped him in her arms with heartfelt affection, 
and mixed hertrars with his. Her brother, 
deeply moved, surveyed in silence the affect- 
ing scene. 

Atter the first storm had subsided, and the 
three h«ppy people had forsaken the dreary cdun- 
geon, Emilix, with tender anxiety, andin a gen- 
tle tone, s.id to her husband, “ Where are my 
children ? Are they still alive? It must now be 
three years since | heard any thing of them.” 

In repentantagony the Count. guin fell at her 
feet, ana swore he was undeserving of her par- 
don. The youngest child, a lovely girl, was im- 
mediately brought from the boor’s wife. Fmil- 
ia clasped it in her arms ; every maternal feel- 
ing awoke, and for he first time tinged her pal- 
id cheeks agin with red. 

The next morning, shortly before their depar- 
ture, the Count commanded his steward to de- 
stroy the odious turret, and level it with the 
earth. “ No,” suid Emilia, smiiing, and throw- 
ing her arm round ber husband’s neck, “ the 
turret must remcinas it now is, or where should 
I have any evidence against you ? These fallen 
cheeks ill ise aguin ; these polid lips will re- 
guin their colour; these languid eyes will re- 
cover their former lustre ; but the turret, let 
the turret remuin cs it now is let it be a warn- 
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‘awiully terrific.” I beheld ‘ W:r,’ ‘devastating war,’ 
march majestically through your columns, and threat- 
en the severest penalties to him who rudely durst ex- 
amine the arcana of your most proiound re searches.— 
‘ Gamblers, Tavern-haunters, Intemperance and Sen- 
suality,’ (delighted with their Hero) rapturously join- 
ed the throng, and nought but a Tornado and an L£arth- 
quake were wanting to complete the dreadful picture 
of destruction '—I lament that Holbein’s * Dance of 
Death’ did not at this moment present itself to your 
mind, Your printers too might have suggested the 
‘rubric’ character, as best suited to the melancholy 
scenes you were describing. It is true, the spectres 
you had drawn were highly alarming. I shuddered 
till I approached them, and discovered that they were 
Indeed, till then, 
I began to realize my grand-mother’s old story of hod- 
goblins, and raw-head-and-blood)-bones. 

But this «lone, is not the object 1 propose in address- 
ing you. I do not design to tickle you with a feather. 
I promise you amore serious task Itis to convict 
you, before the tribunal of public opinion, of misrepre- 
senting the arguments of Amicus—of wilfully or ig- 


' norantly mis-stating his language, and from such fee- 


ble resources to have ereeted the whole fabric of your 


/ reasoning ! In short, to convict you of an attempt at 


imposition on the reader.—These are, undoubiedly, se- 
rious charges against your candor, but I pledge myself 


, to support them. Should I succeed, what must be the 


. ’ . 
ine to each traveller who passes on this road, nev- | 


er to condemn his wife upon appearances.” 
en ee 


iHE GCUARDIAN. 


ALAS, POOR CANDIDUS! 


FAR from exulting over a writer whose weak- 
Mess has became too evident for disguise, I would ra- 
the: commiser.te than condemn. A generous mind 
rece ves little pleasure from the torture of a fly. It 
would rather aid its escape, and, with the compassion- 
ate uncle Toby, give the adieu of, ‘ Go, poor devil ; 
the world is wide enough for you and me.’ Yet there 
are some subiects, trifling as thcy may seem, which 
require /issection ¢ you, Candidus, may be classed un- 
de; th's description ; and, however painful the opera- 
tion may be, the steleton of your numbers may be use- 
filto the ofrtuosi, end furnish an additional curiosity 
to ‘he mic ascopie world 

Your nembers-in answer te. Amicis have certainly 
amusedme. They were at first, 1 must allow, most, 


FOR 





plain inference deducible from your conduct ?—An ac- 
knowledgment either of the weakness of your cause, or 
of your total inability fairly and honorably to defend it. 

I shill no longer detain you, but proceed immediate- 
ly to the objects I propose. Accompany me then, for 
a moment, to your first number. There you will meet 
the following unequivocal declaration : ‘You [Amicus] 
make them a//tavern-haunters, gamblers, or otherwise 
grossly immoral, and so anxious were you to do this, 
that you have, whether wilfully or otherwise I know 
not, made a/l/ mankind such"? Certainly, if Amicus 
were so perfectly absurd, your charge was just ; but 
it will be necessary to have proof to warrant this con. 
viction. I have again and again perused Amicus No. 
I. and I may challenge you to produce it. But the read- 
er shall be equally satisfied. Amicus at first lays down 
as a general proposition, which none, I presume, will 


the tavern and gaming-table, &c. are resources for his 
amusement, and then adds, that ‘ every man in soci- 
ety (with scarce an exception) will devote a portion 
of his time and money to amusements either more or 
less innocent or criminal /’—Shall I so far insult the 
common sense of any man as to ask, Does this warrant 
your assertion against Amicus, that he had made ¢ a// 
mankind tavern-haunters and gamblers?” Again; you 
charge Amicus with proposing to send all ‘ drinkers, 
gamblers, &e. equally depraved, to the Theatre to be 
reformed” How completely your optics and senses 
must have been depraved when you perused Amicus ! 
I shall state Amicus’ words—‘ The only question then 
is, into what cannel shall these invincible propensities 
[referring to his propensities for amusement and soci- 
ety previously mentioned ] be directed ; and whether, 
in this view of the subject, a Theatre is not less excep- 
tionable than any other species of amusement ? nay, 
whether it will not tend to divert the thoughtless and 
giddy from plunging inte criminal and destructive ex- 
cesses ?,—Does not Amicus here expressly state, that 
the object of a Theatre is to prevent persons from 
plunging into destructive exeesses, instead of sending 
those who already have advanced in their miserable 
courses to be reformed at the Theatre ’—You also state, 
that Amicus proposes a Thestre as ‘an asylum for the 
tavern-haunter and the gambler,’ (favorite terms of 
yours, by the bve, and which occur above twenty times 
in vour numbers.) Is this charge supported by you ? 
Peruse Amicus once more, and I shall leave you.— 
You state that, from ‘the contrast’ drawn by Amicus, 
he admits a Theatre ‘to promote vice, indolence, and 
extravagance.’ You must be cons¢ious of this being 
alike untrue with the former. Amjcus does admit that 
there exist objections against a Theatre, which are 
well founded ; but he does not admit, in any part of 
his numbers, that the objections stated bv vou compose 
apart of them. Further proof of the disingenuons 


method of defence adopted by you might be adduced ; 
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but I shall content myself with what I have stated 
And now I ask—nay, 1 may even demand of Candidue 
himself, Whether he does not stand convicted of the 
charges I have made against him ? 

How weak and pitiful then must be a cause which 
requires the aid of sophistry and misrepresentation ! 
How contemptible the argument which resists that, 
which wus never contended for—never relied upon ! 
In pity then, we ouglit not to deprive Candidus of the 
triumph he has gained. It may prove a second edition 
of the wind-mill attack, or the no less glorious achiev- 
ment of the bloody ¢ wine bags.’ 

THEATRICUS. 
rt EQ 
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TO « PHILO-AMICUS.” 
Sir, 

I DO not interfere in the contest respecting the es- 
tablishment of a Theatre in this city because I ath ep- 
prehensive that you, and your compeer, ‘ Amicus,’ 
will succeed in getting such establishment. I know 
that the citizens of Albany are, many of them, strong- 
ly opposed to the measure. Iam confident also, that 
they cannot help knowing that there are not, in this 
city, a sufficient number of inhabitants to support a 
Theatre ; especially after deducting the large pro- 
portion who are now opposed to it, and probably will 
be, after all you and Amicus have said in its favor, or 
can say. I think you can hardly expect to succeed in 
obtaining a Theatrical establishment in a place where 
the friends of science, notwithstanding their repeated 
efforts, have not hitherto been able to obtain the estab- 
lishment of an academy, nor even of a public school for 
the instruction of youth. You can hardly expect to 
convince the citizens that « Theatre is better adapted 
to the moral, religious, and scientific inst-uction of 
youth, than an academy, under good regulations. 

My chief design if this communication, is to exam- 
ine, as briefly as I can, some of your strictures on the 
first number of * Candidus.’ 

From the manner in which you commence your 
strictures, one would naturally expect to find that your 
principal design in what followed, would be to prove, 


| what you assert, that Candidus had ‘distorted the ar- 


/ guments of Amicus, and made them to speak a lan- 
deny—That man requires relaxation from labor—that | 


guage which the fair construction of them would x 
no means admit.2. He would, however, fiid himself 
considerably disappointed when he should find, that of 
the four divisions of your strictures, in only one do you 
attempt to prove any such thing : and even in that ate 
tempt I am not quite certain that you have succeeded. 
Candidus, when speaking of drinkers, gamblers, &c. 
being ‘sent to the Theatre to ——= be reformed,’ does 
not pretend to use the words nor the arguments of Am- 
icus. He found, what every one on reading the first 
number of Amicus must find, that those whose natural 
dispositions led them to the tavern and gaming-house, 
were to be sent to the Theatre ; and as he could see 
no other plausible motive for sending them there, he 
supposes it was to reform them. He had some reason 
to suppose this from what Amicus himself afterwards 
says, viz. ‘that the stage often operates as a corrector 
of morals” That what Candidus merely supposed to 
have been the design of Amicus was really such, has 
since received farther confirmation from the arguments 
of Amicus, in his second number. He there contends 
for the establishment of a Theatre in this city, on ac- 


| count of its tendency to produce a large saving ; and 


this saving is to be effected by the Theatre’s superced- 
ing the taverns and groceries ; or rather by directing 
the attention of those who now frequent them into a 
different ‘channel.? Now if a Theatre is to operate 
only as a preventative, it will so operate only durin 

the times of performances therein. To say thet a The- 
atre will, by exciting ‘a taste for more refined and ra- 
tional amusements’ in the attendants, prevent them 
from frequenting taverns and grog-shops, when there 
are no performances in the Theatre, is to sav, in other 
words, that it will reform them. If a Theatre is to 


operate merely as a preventer, and not a reformer, so 
far from producing an annual saving of ‘three thou- 
sand dollars,’ it would occasion an increase of expense, 
on Amicus’ own method of computation, of 11.475 dol- 
lars a vear, besides the costoferecting a suitable build- 
ing. The accuracy of this statement you Can easily as- 
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certain ; or if it should prove too hard for you, give it | 28th of August, 1803, from Matt. 25,13. If lam in- | Britain on the Countess b’ Albany, widow of Charles 


over to Amicus, who appears to be very happy at fig- 
ures. The data from which to make the computition 
are—the four days, (including Sunday, as Amicus 


does in his computation) on the evenings of which there | 


are to be no exhibitior & during the ‘ fifteen weeks of 
performance’—and the thirty-seven entire weeks which 
will remain after deducting the said fifteen weeks of 
performance. I think, Mr. Philo, that from all these 
circumstances it appears to be pretty evident that what 
Candicus supposes was the design of Amicus in send- 
ing drinkers, gamblers, &c. to the Theatre, might, in 
fact, have been his design. If so, Candidus is not just- 
ly chargeable with intentionally ¢ distorting the argu- 
ments’ of Amicus, for making the mere supposition. 

I shall pass over your pretty little story about ‘ Lord 
H ,” and his having his career arrested, und all that, 
with a single remark—Candidus, in the place by you 
cited, was treating of the fitness, or suitubleness of 
the stage to recreate [re-create] or strengthen the 
mind exhausted by study and application. 

Before entering on the examination of your ‘ author- 
itv of learned men and divines,’ which you say ‘is at 
variance with’ Candidus, I must take the liberty to re- 
mark, that the guilt or innocence of an action, so far as 








correct in these assertions, there are hundreds who | 


can contradict me, and I invite them to doit. Thus 
endeth the chapter concerning the reverend advocates 
for the stage. 

As to the ‘du/l’ of Candidus, he must be permitted 
to run till next week ; at which time he may posstbly 
change owners. PHILO-CANDIDUS. 





BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES. 
NUMBER VIL. — 
SARAH, DUTCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 

11 was the fashion in the Dutchess ot Mariborough’s 
time tor no woman of very high rank ever to own her- 
seli perfectly in health ; and this Cibber very jusuy 
ridicuics mm his Comedy of * The Sick Lady’s Cure.’ 
The Dutchess gave into this folly with some degice of 
extra. agance, and partcularly m wavelling, when loads 








| of saw were generally strewed betore the dvor ot her 


hotei to prevent the least noise of passenzers or car- 
riages. In gurrison towns too, she frequently sent to 


the commanding officer to have the drums mutned 


man isto judge, must depend on the action itself, with 
its qualifying circumstances ; and not on the learning 


or dignity of the actor. The proper way, therefore, 
for you to proceed in this business would have been, 
not to contend for the propriety and lawfulness of the 
action from the learning or piety of the actor, but to 


prove the innocency and propriety of Theatrical enter- | 


t:inments, in order to justify those divines who have 
written for the stage, anc otherwise contributed to its 
sipport. I will now proceed with your authorities. 
You say there are mony.” But I can examine only 
these vou have brought forward. 

The first is ‘the Reverend Mr. Home, author of 
Douglass. Yt may not be amiss to remind the reader 
ir ‘his place, that the author of Douglass was the Rev. 
Sohn Home, «minister of the Church of Scotland, and 
not, as some might be led to suppose, Henry Hume, a 
hichly celebrated author, commonly known as Lord 
Kime. Uwillsllow, Mr. Philo, that the Rev. John 
Heme did write the tragedv of Douglass. But it is a 
well known fact, that for writing that tragedy the Rev. 
Johe Home was libelled, and lost his place as a minis- 


) ter of the gospel : so that ifthe Rev. John Home tho’t 
*) it perfectly innocent in a minister to write for the stage, 
® the Church of Scotland thought differently. Here ends 


the first authority. 

The second anthority is ‘the Reverend Dr. Young,’ 
author of the Revenge. There is no denying the fact 
—Dr. Young, suthor of The Night Thoughts did write 
that same tragedy called The Revenge. Here, for once, 
Philo-Amicus, you were a little merciful ; for you 
might heve added. with equel truth, that Dr. Young 
also wrote Busiris and The Brothers. The Revenge, 
Dr. Young dedicsted to his then patron, Wharton, ‘ the 
scorn and wonder cf his days” But ‘sir, please to take 
notice,’ tht these three tragedies were written by Dr. 
Young _ he entered into hol» orders. As soon as he 
put on the evwn, so sensible was he of the impro- 
priet: of a clergyman’s writing for the stage, that he 
immediately withdrew The Brothers, which was al- 
ready in the rehearsal. So much for Dr. Young, the 
second authority. 

Only Dr. Nott remains. Of him you pretend not to 
be quite certein. But T must take the liberty to tell 
you that I am cute certain that he is not friendly to the 
stege. The fact that Dr. Nott, 4s president of Union 
College, has permitted (reluctantly permitted, I am 
told) the mem bers of the Philomathean Society at the 
celebration of their onniversary, to perform a tragedy, 
proves nothing to the purpose. Such permission, un- 
attended with anv express declaration, does not carry 
with it any proof that Dr. N. is friendly to the stage. 
Of the fact that Dr. N. is unfriendly to the stage, Phi- 
lo-Amicus might also heave been certain, if he hed 
heard, 2s I have heard, Dr. (then Mr.) N. denouncing 
from the pulpit. with that sublime eloquence for which 
that ereat and geed manis so highly and justly cele- 
brated, not orly the Thestres, but «ll these who fre- 
quented, or in env wey ercoursged them. I will just 
Mention in particul:r. his app icction of * © sermons 
preached inthe Presbyterianchurchintk ‘ty, on the 


—_ 


while she stayed in the place ; and all this she thought 
added to the celebrity of her character. 

Sie Robert Walpole one day complimented her upon 
the elegance of hei house in the Park just aiter it was 
finshed, she rephed with great sang froid, ‘Why, yes, 
the house 1 must confess is convenient enough, but 
(looking the minister full in the face) it is situated in 
a cursed bad neighborhood. 

JOHN, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

Among the many excellent qualities of the Duke, he 
constantiy kept up a spirit of religion amongst his 
troops, knowing it to be one of the most powerful and 
steady incentives to courage, On the morning of the 
battle of Malplacquet, he told his general officers that 
‘the fate of England depended so much on the gain- 
ing that battle, that he was determined to win it or 
die.” He afterwards received the sacrament with his 
general officers, which was followed by almost all the 


‘subalterns of the whole camp. 


The two following anecdotes are instances of the 
habitual parsimony of this otherwise very celebrated 
character :—One night, before a very important battle 
which was fought the next day, Prince Eugene, who 
had just left the council of war, recollected he had 
something to say to the Duke which he did not think 
proper to communicate before the rest of the general 
officers ; he therefore returned privately to the Duke’s 


' tent, where he found this great man, who a few min- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


utes before had given the most conspicuous proofs of 
his firmness and military sbilites, employing himself 
in making paper extinguishers to put out the candles. 
The other anecdote was related by a general Officer, 
who died afew years «go ; and that was, ‘ That he 
had seen the Duke of Marlborough marching at the 
head of his regiment, darning a pair of old mittens.’ 


The population of the city of New-York, ac- 
cording to the present census, total souls 83,530. 
Males 39,99 1——t emales, 41,763—Slaves, 1776. 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY. 








ALBaNny, Jan. 16, 1808. 
FOREIGN. 

BY accounts from Buenos-Ayres of the 14th Oct. 
last, it appears that al] neutral vessels had been order- 
ed to depart the river Plata in 40 days, «nd all vessels 
were interdicted for 2 .ears entering any port on that 
river —Gov. Liniers had entered into a new treaty with 
the con.mander of the British squadron left cruising in 
the river, that they were not to molest the river trade. 
——By accounts from G. Britain a peace between that 
country and America was expected to remain undis- 
turbed, except from one account received by a Capt. 
Cobbet it would seem that war was expected to take 
place. The reverse however is generaily believed —— 
It does not yet appear with what success Mr. Rose 
has met in his mission to this country ——It is rumor- 





Stewart, grand-son of King Jumes II. 
DOMEST.C. 

A petition from sundry merchants of Philadelphia; 
praying for relief against the Embargo, presente to 
the House of Representatives of the U. S. was refer- 
red. A petition from the Governor and Legislature of 
Massachusetts, in behalf of claimants to Yazoo Lands, 
was also referred, and made the order of thie day for 
the second Monday in Feb Cols. Williams, Cush- 
ing and Burbeck, compose « Court of Enquiry into 
Gen. Wiikinson’s conduct. From the correspon- 
dence between Wilkinson and Randolph, it appears 
that the latter declined the challenge of the former, 
and assigned for a reason that Wilkinson was on too 
low a level to be noticed—Randolph’s denunciatign of 
the other has been postponed in the H. of Representa- 
tives without day ——-Wheat has risen in this city to 
9s. per bushel. 





—tt 2 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Histor, of France, by Samuel Mackzxy, of Bos- 
ton, from the year 1787 to the peace with Austria, «f- 
ter the Battle of Austerlitz, is proposed to be publish- 
ed by Subscription. 

——t - 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The length of the pieces on the subject of the estab- 
lishment of a Theatre, has obliged us to postpone the 
publication of the favors of other correspondents which 


_ wee designed for this week’s Guardian. 


— 


= 











ed that G. Britain has issued similar orders with those | 


of Bonaparte as to the respective countries being con- 
sidered in a state of blockade by the other ———A_pen- 
sion of 20001. per annum is settled by the King «* GC. 


| 


* Americans’ is under consideration. 

‘ Angelo’ anid ‘ Témpus’ are received. They shall 
have a place in our next. 

The 3d number of ‘ Thoughts on Theatres. we are 
again obliged to postpone. 

—— 972+ ae - 

ERRATUM.—In the last paragraph of the commu- 
nication of Candidus, which appeared in our last, in @ 
few of the papers that were distributed, instead of, 
‘admitting the former to be the fact,’ and ‘if the darter 
be the fact,’ the words former and /atter should be 
transposed to render the paragraph proper. 

EES 





MARRIED—On Saturday last, by the Rev. Jchn 
B. Romeyn, Mr. THOMAS DOWD, to Miss JEN- 
NET EASTON, (youngest daughter of Mr. John 
Easton deceased) both of this city. 











——> 
JUST RECEIVED, 
AND FOR SALE, AT THE BOOKSTORE OF 
Van Benthuysen & IVood, 

NEARLY OPPOSITE THE COURT-HOUSE, ALBANY, 
SALVO’s TRAVELS. 
THROUGH THE TyroL, Bonemia, GaLtictra; 

PoLanpD, ano Livon1a—Containing the par- 

ticulars of the liberation of Mrs. Spencer 

Smit, from the hands of the French police. 
( The present E lition is ornamerced with an ecegant 

likeness of the Author, 6; Fairman. ) 
AL § Quw 
THE WILD IRISH GIRL, 
A NATIONAL TALE. 
By Miss OweEwnson. 

“* This race of men, though savage they may see, 
“ The country, too, with many a mountain rough, 
« Yet they are sweet to him who tries and tastes them,” 


FOURTH AMERICAN EDITION. 
THEY HAVE FOR SALE, 


WHOL#E, HALF & QUARTER 
TICKETS, 


In Lottery No. VI. for the ExncouraGEeMENT 
or Lr -ERATURE, Which will positively com- 
mence drawing in the city of New-York, on 


| the 5th.day of April next, 


January 16, 1808, 































































Che Guardian. 

















POE T RY. 


POR THE GUARDIAN. 








SONG.—Tune, ‘* dnacreon in Heaven.” 


AW AKE, ye Coiun.bians, from slumber arise ! 

Your foes low dly threaten to humble your nation ; 
Oice more by you valor (which resched to the skies) 
Strike death to exch de spot who ainis at invasion. 

‘Lhe charter you hold 
May it never be sold, 
Nor your cerntry be co nquel ’d nor berter’d for gold ; 
Tl en join in the prayer, ard heaven implore 
‘That your counuy be b appy tll * time be no more.” 


Should the proud sons of Britain your rights dare in- 
vade, 
Be youranswer proclain,’dat the mouth of your guns ; 
Sound the watch-word aloud then, « peace, freedom, 
and trace,” 
These slone shall be worthy our generous sons : 
Let your foes too be taught 
That om rights dearly bought 
By our sires who so brively for liberty fought, 
Sh:ll not be cbancor’d on this happy shore, 
Till the werld be in ruins, and “ time be no more. 


We cread not the chief who fair Eurcpe enslave Sy 
Whe swells ew’ry gale with the ery of despair 
We feir not the power that “rules on the wives,’ 
We laugh at their threats, nor their wretchedness 
*Tis freedom alone [ share. 
Shall e’er boast a throne 
In the land which our forefithers valiantly won : 
Then join in the chorus—the pride of our shore, 
** May peace ever bless us till time be no more.” 


Hark ! de nger sppros ches ; by wars we’re surrounded, 
Our sstety’s disturb’d by dread bestile alarms ; 
But the tyronts shell soon ‘be by terror confcund led, 
They ‘Ii learn to respect a whole nation in arms : 
Each brive Volunteer 
Shall quiet ell fear 
When like heroes array’d in the field they appear ; 
Their velorous deeds shall resound to exch sl ore, 
And peace shall remain until ‘time be no moe.” 
—— 
FROM PASTIME. 
The following elegant lines appeared in the Boston Cen- 
Feb. 1793. The were sent to a be utiful .o ung 
dais, on hearing her express a wish to ascend in Blanch- 
ard’s balloon. 


IE 


tinel, 


To Miss Grace F. 

FOREEAR, sweet gnl; yow scheme forego, 
And thus our anxious troubles end, 

Thet you will mount, full well we know, 
But greatly fear you'll not descend. 

When angels see 2 mortal rise, 

So beautiful, divine and fair, 

They'll not dismiss you fiom the skies, 
But keep thei sister angel there. A. B. 
The following appeared soon after, occasioned by read- 

ing the above : 

Tiue, gentle bard, should lovely Grace 
O: aeroncutic pinions rise, 
Angels would own their “ sister's” face, 
Thrice welcome to | er native skies 
But conscious, should the nvmph remain, 
Exsith’s loud laments would rend their ears ; 
They'd send the heroine down sgain, 
‘lo soothe and ble ss a woild in tears 
MENANDER. 
work cf Mrs. Morton—Robert Treat 
rete tie latter. 


The fr tis the 

Pune, Fun. Es, 
——— 
A JEU D’ESPRIT. 

nettle king together 
» (for “twos very worm weather) 
aT Noes Pert the gey fair 
alle w to the othe: her shire— 
For w shir g (fien envy) to pup on her fece 
W! cc) beustec, tho’ ne ne of the Jerrest, ¢ niche grace, 
Ss ichly ste Jo k’d, and so smiln gh seid [shove 
“* Why, swe, Miss ef wate: you’ve enough of the 


AS Pert and Bri 
T enjoy the cool ; 
A umbrell: Miele 
Would bird ly 


wojie: Wi 














nays 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 
BONAPARTE. 


The fillowing account of this great man is given 
by M. VouLney. 

THE family of Bonaparte beler gs to Corsi- 
ca. ‘The father of the Lenapartes now living 
was a farn er at Ajaccio, « little town and port 
upen the western coast. He there was in pos- 
session of lunas, which is, indeed, a proot that 
he was not aforeigner. Lying abcut fourteen 
of fifteen years ago, he leit « wicow and six chil- 
dren, four sons end two deughters. Governor 
Merbuufi, who was fend of his fen liy, sent to 
Irance, to one of the miilitary schools, the two 
eldest, viz. \apilone | the present Em perecr | and 
Guiseppe, his younger brother. 








mother. Nzpilone was then cighteen or nine- 
teen years old. When the revolution began in 
Corsica, in 1790, the younger was appointed 
member ofthe Departmental Directory at Corte, 
and the eldest, Comm encer of the National 
Guards at Ajaccio. 


As to language, I never could perceive he un- 
derstood a word of English. Italien he pro- 
nounces 
ter than any Corsican I ever saw. 
of miacle staturc—of a pue end celicate com- 
plexion, tho’ toleiably swong—blue eyes, aqui- 


line nose, the chin 4 rominent, the forehead wice | 
—the whole countenance strongly incicetive of 
le ishibituai- | 


a discerning and elevated n ind. 
ly of a teciturn and centemplative disposition, 


yet he is not devoid of the i rench elegance and | 
He appears passicnately fond of noth- , 


culety. 
ing but politics and military art.—Pcoli, who 
fe. red him, aid us the service to drive him and 
his family from Corsica. 
— 
QUEEN CAROLINE. 

THE memory of Queen Caroline is revered 
for the excellence of her domestic character.— 
As amother, she shone in a conspicuous manb- 
ner, by the attention which she peid to cultivat- 
ing the dispositions of her children. Of her 
majesty’s superior talent for that tender ofiice— 
of her .droitness in seizing the’ vpy mon.ent 
to instil virtuous principles, the following ane: - 
dote records an instance which ought never to 
be forgotten :— 

The princess royal was accustomed, at going 
to rest, to employ cne of the ladies of the court 
in reading aloud to her until she sheuld fall a- 
sleep. It happened one evening, that the laay 
who was appointed to perform this office, being 
incisposed, could not, without great difficulty, 
endure the fatigue of stancing, yet the princess 
was inattentive to her situation, and sufferea her 


to continue reading until she tell Gown in a! 
swoon.—The quecn was informed of this the | 
Her majesty sald nothing upon | 


next morning. 
the subject, hut at night, when she was in bed, 
sent for the princess, and saying that she wish- 
ed to be lulled to rest, commarded her royal 
hiehness to read aloud. Aiter some Ume tie 
princess began to be tired of standing, and peus- 
ed in hope of receiving an order to seat heiself. 
“* Proceed,” said her majesty, In a short tune 





Narbaut dy- | 
ing in 1786, they returned fiom Trance to their | 





It was here | first got ac- | 
quaii.ted with him, and from this 1 am enabled | 
| to give you the followimg description ot hin.— | 


as his nother tongue, and | rench bet- } 
He is a man 








a second stop seemed to plead for rest: “Read 
on,” said the queen : Aguin the princess stop- 
ped—again she received an orcer to preceed ; 
until atlast, fuint and breathless, she was forced 
to complain. ‘lLhen did this excellent parent 
exhort her daughter to furbear indulging | er- 
self at ecse, while she sufiered her diendants to 
endure unnecessary futig ue —An llustiious ex- 
ample to n.others how to create und in prove 
occasions for forming the dispositions o1 their 
children. 
— 
A STORY OF ANCIENT TIMES. 

BRANSICNE, arespectal.e ! renchauthor, 
relutes, that in the reign of l rancis 1. a young 
lady, who had avery talkutive lover, laid her 
commands upon him, to observe an absolute si- 
lence for an unlimited time. The lover obeyed 
the order for two years ! during which space it 
was thought, that by some accicent or other he 
had lost the use of his speech. He happened 
one day to be at an assembly, where he met his 
mistress, Who was not known as such, love be- 
ing conducted in those days in a more mysteri- 
ous manner than at present. The lady boasted 
she could cure him instantly, and did it with a 
single word, Sfeak !—W hat more could the 
Pythagorean philosophy have done withalhits 
parade and boasting ? Is there a lady now that 
could depend “ee so exact an obecience, even 
for a single day ? But the times of chivalry, in 
particular, afforded examples, almost incredi- 
ble, of an attachment carried even to adoration, 
which the knights and other n:ilitary heroes of 
those ages, constantly evinced for their mistress- 
es, to whom indeed they were, in the literal sense 
of their amorous professions...the devoted s/aves, 
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> MUFFsS & TIPPETS 3 
COUTANT & BAIRD, 


FURRIERS, 


At the Sign of the BEAR, ofifiosite the Court- 
House, Court-Sireet, Albany, 


NFORM their friends and the public 
that they have on hand a large und ele- 
* gant Assortment of the most fashionable 
MUFFS and TIPPETS, which will be 
sold very low.—Old Muffs will be repaired 
and Skins dressed at the shortest notice 
and on the most reasonable terms. 
December 5, 1807. 
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25,000 Dollars Hi chest. Prize. 


WHOLF, HALF & QUARTER 
TICKETS, 

In the Lirerature Lottery, No. VI, For 
Sale by DANIEL STEELE, at his Bookstore, 
sign of the Bisie, a few doors south of the 
Court-House. 

Albany, Nov. 21, 1807. 
ee 
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